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On Monday he sent another message to the same Congress in the 
expiring weeks of its existence, and its burden is a confession 
that every prediction he had made in 1893 has been falsified 
by events. He does not, indeed, despair of the republic. He 
is confident in the natural resources of the country, and of the 
ability of the people to convert these into national wealth. But 
he admits that our Treasury is in the worst condition of em- 
barrassment, because it cannot meet all demands in a metal it has 
not promised to pay. It has money enough—‘‘ lawful money of 
the United States,’’ such as our bond and Treasury notes promise 
to their holders. But the one substance Mr. Cleveland and his 
Wall Street friends think it consistent with our national honor 
and our business prosperity to offer to our creditors, we cannot 
get in quantities sufficient to satisfy them. He has made a big 
effort to do it. He and his Secretary have already increased the 


| interest-bearing debt of the country by $100,000,000 to this end. 
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HEN the present Congress was beginning its career, it heard 


But this is not enough. The bonds he has sold for the purpose 


are redeemable in ‘‘ lawful money of the Unite+ States,.end he. 


does not believe that the holders of gold on this and the other side 
of the ocean will part with much more of it in exchange for such 
bonds. So he wants authority to borrow $500,000,000 in gold, 
by the sale of bonds payable in gold only, and to call in and 
cancel the Treasury notes to that amount. This is the substance 
of the message. 


EVEN from the point of view of the gold-monometallist, Mr. 
Cleveland’s handling of the subject is very unsatisfactory. As in 
the draughting of Mr. Carlisle’s Currency bill, the Treasury is identi- 
fied with the nation insomuch that the removal of the embar- 


| rassments of the Secretary of the Treasury is treated as a solution 


| mind. 


of the nation’s problem. We are losing our gold by the opera- 
tion of causes which this new measure would do nothing to re- 
move. We are seeing a steady contraction of our currency by 
the export of a metal to which Mr. Cleveland and his friends 
have imparted a thoroughly factitious importance in the public 
Every export thus tends to undermine the confidence on 


| which business rests, partly because every kind of contraction of 


currency does that of necessity, and still more because this particu- 


' lar contraction is made to look as the loss of our hold on mutual 


| country, but the Treasury which is on his mind. 


But the President has not a word 
It is not the 
Suppose his 


honesty and national solvency. 
of suggestion as to how this loss may be checked. 


| policy were adopted, and the United States had pledged itself to 
| pay at some specified date this great bulk of a metal which has 
| been rising in value for three decades past, and seems likely to go 
| on rising during all the decades of the term Mr. Cleveland proposes 


from Mr. Cleveland that the one thing necessary to restore | 
| there that the $500,000,000 thus borrowed will not follow the 


commercial confidence and national prosperity, and to put a stop 


to the export of gold to Europe, was the repeal of so much of | 
| Two years would be more than would be needed for its ex- 


the Sherman act as required the purchase of silver bullion and 
the issue of silver certificates. Congress did what he asked in 
the face of great opposition, and thus gave the country an oppor- 
tunity to test fairly the President’s foresight as a financial prophet. 


for the bonds—we say nothing of the huge loss of national wealth 
thus voluntarily undertaken—we simply ask, what assurance is 


$275,000,000 which has gone across the Atlantic within a year? 


| haustion if exports went on at the same rate, and, as Mr. 


| 


Cleveland plaintively remarks, the actual rate is an ac- 
celerating one. The fact is that the demonetization of silver 
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has given rise to an international battle for gold, in which we are 
ata great disadvantage, partly through the extent to which we 
have to pay for the use of foreign ships, partly through the ex- 
tent of European investments in our securities, and partly through 
Weare 
a debtor nation, and ‘‘ the borrower is servant to the lender.”’ 


the eagerness of Americans for articles of foreign make. 


Our $500,000,000 paid out for the redemption of the Treasury 
notes would be a mere bagatelle for the bourse of Europe to absorb, 
and that especially in view of the storing away of gold in the 
military chests of the five great powers on the Continent, in prep- 
aration for the next war. Even if we managed by the sale of such 
bonds to draw somewhat on the European supply of gold, we 
could not retain it. It would drift back to Europe, leaving us the 
bonds to pay without the gold to pay them. And for this Mr. 
Cleveland proposes no remedy—has none, indeed, to propose. 


THE President is very conciliatory toward the silver men ; so 


much more so than in his message of 1893 that the gold-mono- | 


metallist papers are much impressed by his condescension to 
them. Mr. Cleveland at the opening session, with the prestige of 
a great political triumph behind him, and with plenty of time to 
talk down their opposition, was rather lofty with the friends of 
that condemned metal. Mr. Cleveland, with a great political 
overturn as the people’s verdict upon his policy, asking legisla- 
tion for which only a few weeks are left, is quite another person. 
The friends of silver, however, have no favors to ask at his hands. 
They do not even expect him to do them the justice of stating 
fairly their position in his reference to the subject. He evidently 
is not equal to the effort. ‘‘ The tyranny of preconceived opin- 
ions,’’ which he deprecates in this connection, finds no more 
striking example than is furnished by his own attitude. 

What they do ask of Mr. Cleveland is that he will keep his 
oath of office, and execute the laws of the United States accord- 
ing to their plain and undisputed meaning. The laws of the 
United States declare that its Treasury notes shall be redeemed in 
‘‘lawful money of the United States.’’ 
authorizes the President or the Secretary of the Treasury to effect 
that redemption in gold alone, or to issue bonds to buy gold for 
the purpose, when other ‘‘ lawful money of the United States ’”’ 
lies unused in the Treasury. And common sense supports the 
demand. ‘The object of these gold exporters is not to break the 
Treasury, but to use it as their milch cow. It is their very con- 
venient agent for the collection of American gold for the European 
market. If we offered them for the Treasury notes, whatever form 
of ‘‘ lawful money ’’ we have on hand, in such ratio of its two 
kinds as the Treasury could furnish, there would be a sharp check 
to the export business. They then would have to seek their gold 
in the open market, and the market would find ways of protecting 
itself. Our Treasury reserve draws them as sugar draws flies, be- 
cause it is the biggest unprotected pile of gold in the world. If 
there still were an effective Greenback party, Mr. Cleveland 
probably would hear from them as to his proposal to retire the 
Treasury notes from circulation. 


No law requires or 


national Treasury to regard the plan to get rid of its notes asa 
piece of midwinter madness. It would effect at once a contrac- 
tion of the currency to the full amount of the gold taken from 
American lenders for the purpose. It thus would add to our 
losses of gold currency by export, a loss of paper currency by re- 
demption, which would plunge the country into an era of increased 
monetary stringency and industrial paralysis. Mr. Cleveland, it is 
true, suggests that these new gold bonds could be made the basis 
of an extension of the national bank circulation. He informs us 
that he has already placed $100,000,000 new bonds on the market. 
Does the report of the Comptroller of the Currency show any cor- 
responding increase in the note circulation of the national banks ? 
It is not a question of what might be done, but of what experi- 


But one does not need to accept | 
the theory that all our paper money should be issued by the 


| carry out our gold. 
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ence shows will be done, and it is as good as certain that the bonds 
will not be held for that purpose. 

Many of them will go abroad on the same fast steamers as 
It is no secret that the Treasury hopes to 
sell them to foreign money-lenders, and that it is the refusal of 
‘lawful money of the United 
States’? which has forced this proposal of a gold bond upon the 
administration. 


these to buy bonds payable in 


But the nation has not and will not sanction the 
issue of such bonds, even for the convenience of the London, 
Paris and Amsterdam money-dealers. That our present bonds do 
not tempt foreign buyers is an additional reason for holding fast 
to the pledge of redemption they give. We are already too 
deeply in debt to Kurope. Let us go in no farther. 


THE great strike of the conductors and motormen of the 
trolley lines in Brooklyn illustrates the new dangers which attend 
the progress of material civilization. Brooklyn may be said to 
be the creation of cheap transit. It is mainly a residential suburb 
of New York, having few industries of its own and nothing but 
retail trade. It has extended inland mile after mile in the confi- 
dence that its cheaper homes would be constantly and cheaply 
accessible to the ferries which connect with New York. Fulton 
Street, especially morning and evening, is the artery of travel for 
a mass of humanity, whose like is not to be seen under such con- 
ditions in any other American city. The two elevated roads have 
relieved somewhat the travel on the surface lines, but are utterly 
inadequate to deal with the greater part of it. 

The necessity of running a great number of lines at frequent 
intervals has given the employees of the roads a relative numerical 
strength greater than in most places. They are paid at the rate 
of $2 a day, which is more than is paid in employment demanding 
more skill. But the long hours and the exposure to all weathers 
are enough to make it hard-earned money. The executive com- 
mittee of their trade organization thought it not enough, and sub- 
mitted to the men the question whether they would support the 
committee in asking $2.25 a day. They did not submit the ques- 
tion of striking to a vote, but they ordered a strike on this am- 
biguous issue. The result might have been expected. The big 
crowd of idle and angry men soon degenerated into a mob and 
took the law into their own hands, stoning the men who had 
taken their places, the regular and special police called in to keep 
order, and the citizen soldiery whose aid was invoked to supple- 
ment the police. So men have been shot down on the streets, 
women and children are starving, traffic has been interrupted, and 
large stores on Fulton Street and its neighborhood have had to 
dismiss their workpeople because there is nothing doing. 


THE only people who have much reason for satisfaction with 
these collapses of our transportation system are the Socialists. 
The failure of corporations like these to find a permanent and 
satisfactory basis of understanding with their men, certainly 
constitutes a case for the government ownership and control of 
the railroads in general. Even if we admit all the evils which are 
likely to attend that control, in the present disorganized state of 
our civil service, yet the strikes of last summer on the Western 
railroads and this in Brooklyn seem to show that the evil attend- 
ing private control of the arteries of traffic are more serious still. 
It is true that such an extension of the sphere of the State with 
that of industry would set a precedent for similar proposals as to 
mines and other industries, which would lead on to practical 
Socialism. But in view of the successful management of Euro- 
pean lines by their governments, the American people hardly will 
be deterred by that consideration. 

Is it impossible to require such corporations and their men to 
contract that neither will dismiss the other without a month’s 
notice? The violation of the contract might be either punished 


suitably, and its enforcement would give the men security against 
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being suddenly cut adrift, while it would enable the corporation 
to look around for new men if a strike was thus notified. 


It is noteworthy that several of the New England cotton- 
spinning corporations have obtained leave from their State Gov- 
ernment to extend their operations into the South. The proximity 
to the base of supply, the cheapness of labor and the abundance 
of unused water power, do offer extraordinary facilities for the 
industry. The result must be highly beneficial to the whole 
country. The South's first need is to bring the artisan into 
neighborhood with the farmer, so that agriculture may become 
itself a more varied industry and the farmer be no longer de- 
pendent on a distant market for the sale of his industrial and 
food crops. 
from the blood of the poorer classes of the white population, the 
women, or girls at least, have become willing to undertake factory 
labor. And, while the blacks frequently hate farming as labor 
identified with bondage in their minds, they work admirably 
at mining for coal and iron, and probably will be equally ready 
for other industries. 

It is said, indeed, that New England has had the success she 
enjoys in manufacturing because of the high level of intelligence 
among her people, and, as these do not go South, her capitalists 
may not find the transfer a profitable one. This, however, is 
much more true of her finer textile and metal industries than of 
simple industries like cotton-spinning. 
population abandoned to the Irish immigrant nearly two genera- 
tions ago, and he in turn has given it to the Canadian French 
and has taken to farming. It has been shown by abundant tests 
that the poorer whites of the South have every necessary qualifi- 
cation for undertaking the work. 


Now that the virus of slavery is being eliminated 


THE need of other industries in the neighborhood of the 
farmer is amply illustrated by the sore experience of our Western 
States. It is not so long since a large part of the Dakotas 
were in sore distress through the badness of the wheat crop. This 
year the general failure of the corn crop has produced still severer 


arouses in every part of America. The tales of suffering, indeed, 
are nearly as bad as those with which Ireland under British rule 
stretches out her empty hand for the charity of mankind, about 
once in a decade. The reason is the same in both cases. A 
country which produces nothing but food is sure to be a famine 
country, while no country in possession of a properly varied in- 
dustry suffers from severe distress of this kind. Ireland, thanks 
to British free trade, has nothing left her but an impoverished 


That, indeed, the native | , 2 
| and effective way of better training for the young. 


| personal use. 
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cases even too rapidly. The dingy, ill-lighted, unventilated bar- 
racks which served as schoolhouses are giving place to buildings 
of which we need no longer feel ashamed. And while the 
notion still clings to many Philadelphians that public schools are 
schools for the poor, even this seems likely to give way to the 
progress of more democratic ideas, and the schools to take the 
social position they hold in New England and the West. 

It seems, however, that our city Councils are the one class 
in Philadelphia which is not awake to the need of carrying for- 
ward this progress. Although there is not school accommodation 
for the children in many localities, although the buildings in use 
in some are in a disgraceful condition, although the recent and 
heavy immigration from Europe is of a character which demands 
especial efforts for the education of its younger element, and al- 
though we are in constant danger of losing some of our best 
teachers through offering them less than they can obtain in private 
establishments, or in other States, they seem to have resolved 
that they will stop the appropriations with the sum heretofore 
granted, and gono farther. The carefully considered and economi- 
cal proposals of the Board of Education have been ‘‘ hung up "’ by 
the Finance Committee, and the committee of the Board have 
been treated as though they wanted the additional money for their 
There seems to be no hesitation about voting 
money for boulevards to accommodate our ‘‘ carriage people’’ in 
their trips to the park, but a great deal about outlays to create 
that New Philadelphia, of which we hear so much, in the solid 


THE manner in which the bill to lay an excise tax upon home- 


| made cotton yarns imported into India was forced through the 


India Council begins to shock even Englishmen. The Council is 
a body composed of a majority of English officials, and a minority 
of native and European men of business, and is supposed to repre- 
sent India. In this case none but the official members voted for 
the bill. Of them nearly all were known to regard it as grossly 
unjust, and one of them refused to vote for it even under pressure. 
The spokesman of the Viceroy bluntly told the Council that the 


nme ; | bill must be passed, no matter what they thought of it, or else the 
suffering in Nebraska, and the country at large is asked to come | 


to their assistance in the brotherly spirit which local misfortune | 


internal relations of the empire would be disturbed. In plain 
English, orders had been received from London to put it through, 
and they must be obeyed. Some of the English newspapers 
suggest that the fabric of the empire is much more likely to be 


shaken by legislation so utterly selfish and so hostile to the inter- 


ests of the people of India, than by refusing to sacrifice them in 
| order to gain a handful of cotton-spinners’ votes in Lancashire. 


agriculture, and when the crops fail, her people are face to face | 


with starvation, typhus and death. In our Western States, our 
homestead policy has stimulated the growth of farming far be- 
yond the advance of manufactures. So they also know what it 


is to have all their eggs in one basket, and to see the basket come | 


to the ground with a crash, through the failure of a crop. 

But before this new West can become a manufacturing coun- 
try, it must have money—the instrument of association and of pro- 
duction—in a form accessible to the people's means and suited to 
their needs. They must cease to be obliged to borrow on mortgage 
from Eastern and European money lenders at from eight to 
twenty-five per cent. a year on their farms. That is the kernel of 


irrefutable truth which lies at the heart of Populism, and that | 


movement will not come to an end until the truth gets justice. 


In no branch of the civic administration of Philadelphia has 
the advance been greater than in our public school system. From 
an unorganized army of stragglers, the teaching force has been 


And, after all, that object seems to have been missed, as Lanca- 
shire denounces the Indian duty on cotton and refuses to regard 
the excise tax as an equivalent. 


CLEVELAND'S FINANCIAL FALLACIES. 








HE most prominent feature in the several financial plans now 
pressed upon Congress by the national banks of New York, 

by President Cleveland and their allies, is the cancellation of our 
national legal-tender notes and the issue in their place of bank 
currency. Some propose a gradual, some an immediate, retirement 
of the legal-tender notes ; but the one feature that is common to all 
the financial schemes of the gold-monometallists is the transfer of 
the power to issue paper money from the national government 
to the banks. The men who forced the demonetization of silver 
and who control the credit system of the country, now strive to 
take from the government its constitutional right to issue paper 
money and place it in their own hands. If they should succeed, 
their power to expand and contract the money of the country 


| would be greatly increased and nothing would prevent their so 
| using this power as to create fluctuations in prices which they 


brought into compact working shape, and a better spirit to unite | 


its members. Modern methods have superseded the old, in some 


| 


would use to their own aggrandizement and the ruin of the 
people. 
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The promoters of these schemes tell those who complain of 
financial stringency, a contracted supply of money, and the con- 
sequent distress, that the true remedy is to be found in an in- 


creased issue of bank notes ultimately redeemable in gold. No | 


one should be deceived by this sophistry. 
gold, now by law the only money of final payment, can support 
so much and no more secondary money. Legal-tender notes, 
bank credits and silver currency are all simply promises to pay 
gold. They are all ultimately redeemable in gold. This second- 
ary money is already out of proportion to our stock of gold. The 
small supply of gold cannot circulate with rapidity enough to 
meet the demands made upon it, and therefore will soon be ex- 
hausted. 

With our stock of gold (probably less than $300,000,000) al- 
ready too narrow to support the amount of our secondary money 
(now about $1,150,000,000 and credit that cannot be estimated), 
how can we hope to still further expand our bank currency as 
proposed, unless we broaden the basis upon which it rests? To 
broaden the base as at present constituted is impossible. The 
gold with which to increase it does not exist and cannot be ob- 
Increase the issues of our paper money without broaden- 
ing the basis on which they rest and what remains of our gold 
will be driven out of circulation and our paper money will imme- 
diately go to a discount. We cannot remedy the evils of contrac- 
tion by increased issues of bank notes, for the expansion in bank 
currency would be far more than counterbalanced by the contrac- 
tion caused by the loss of gold and the depreciation of paper. 

Before contraction can be stopped, before the much-needed 
expansion can commence, we must broaden the basis upon which 
to rest our secondary currency. We can broaden this basis in 
only one way, namely, by restoring silver to its place as money of 
final redemption, side by side with gold. When this is done we 
can increase the issues of bank notes and government currency, 
with advantage and safety, but not before. To do so on the nar- 
row gold basis would be worse than madness. 


tained. 


A PLAIN WORD WITH MR. OUAY. 





T was long ago said that there comes a time when public 
patience ceases to be a virtue. The average citizen will bear 
a great deal in these days on the part of men who trespass upon 
his rights, usurp his privileges, antagonize his best interests and 
those of the public in general and who, in a multitude of ways, 
treat him with undisguised contempt. But there are occasions 
when this rule is peremptorily broken. The people of Philadel- 
phia have fully determined at the present time that they will not 
permit the whip to be cracked over their heads, no matter in whose 
hands it may rest. The government of this great city is a matter 
of too much importance to be left under the direction of any pro- 
fessional politician, great or small. When it appeared that the 
popular will was to be ignored and defied, there was a manifes- 
tation of public sentiment the like of which was never before seen 
under the circumstances, in this or any other community. The 
declaration of independence was proclaimed so clearly and forci- 
bly that the mightiest political boss on the face of the earth, with 
an ounce of sense left, would have made haste to bow before it. 
Those with less pretensions but keener discernment promptly 
acquiesced in a most reasonable public demand. The dominant 
party selected as its candidate for Mayor a man of ability, high 
character, attainments and experience and thorough knowledge of 
the duties of the executive office. 

This outcome was the occasion of general public congratula- 
tion. It was a timely and wise deliverance from danger. From 
that hour the honest critics of the Republican party were silenced ; 
only the most malevolent and unscrupulous of factional and 
partisan foes dared to question the wisdom and justice of what 
had been done. It was a manly recognition on the part of political 
leaders of righteous public sentiment. The election of Mr. War- 


The limited amount of | 
| partment. 


| 
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wick, by an overwhelming majority, is at once the privilege and 
the duty of the voters of Philadelphia. His candidacy especially 
appeals to the friends of good government. His record is un- 
assailable, and there is every reasonable guarantee of an honest 
and just administration under his direction of the executive de- 
Why should he not receive the undivided support of 


' every element claiming a place within the Republican ranks? 





Why should any member of that party, great or small, sulk or 
threaten? Yet at this time an impression prevails that the recent 
extraordinary scene in the Senate, so discreditable to Mr. Quay 
and to the Commonwealth which he in part represents, is to be 
followed by vengeful work at the polls. Is Mr. Quay preparing 
to deliberately commit political suicide ? 
whatever, of the rights of the people and of his proper place as a 
Does he think that his will must be imperious? Does 
he imagine for one moment that he can occupy the attitude at- 
tributed to him, and inspire his petty followers in this city to do 
the evil work suggested, without reaping the full reward of such 
Does he think that such a piece 
of business could be consummated without discovery and punish- 
ment ? What does he take the people of Philadelphia for ? 

The plain truth is the revolt which crushed the hopes of an 
unworthy politician was as nothing to that which will be cen- 
tered upon Matthew S. Quay, if he does not speedily and em- 
phatically repudiate the iniquitous work of some of those who 
pretend to be representing him at this time. His bosship has 
been looked upon with more or less indifference, heretofore, but 
it will be dealt with most effectively if he takes one more step in 
defiance of the popular will. The only sovereign respected in a 
republic is the people. They have spoken and will speak again. 
Mr. Quay has not long in which to consider this matter. His 
present position is untenable. If he desires to save himself he 
will come to his senses and horestly co-operate with the Republi- 
cans of this city, who have bravely met the emergency, and who 
are courageously waging a war of extermination upon the un- 
American machine which is using every device to hoodwink the 
public and to get a fresh grip upon political power. This is no 
time for rebellion within the Republican ranks, and for one who 
assumes to occupy a position of leadership to be even under sus- 
picion of disloyalty is to invite his own ruin. 


Has he no conception, 


politician ? 


amazing folly and perversity ? 


OF A FLEXIBLE CURRENCY. 


()** of the grounds upon which the campaign against silver 

and the greenbacks is conducted is a claim that neither of 
them is capable of that flexibility, or elasticity, which the busi- 
ness needs of the country at times demand. It is, undoubtedly, 
true that there are occasions when a sudden extraordinary need 
for currency arises—as, for example, in the summer of 1893— 
and that some means for meeting such an emergency is extremely 
desirable, no one will deny. But whether it is desirable to trans- 
fer an absolute control of the monetary supply of the country— 
which means an absolute control of the business and property of 
the country—into the hands of the bankers, upon the theory that 
a bank-note system is alone capable of meeting an extraordinary 
emergency, is quite another matter. If it were really true that a 
bank-note system is alone capable of meeting such an emergency, 
there would be ground at least for an argument. But it is not 
true, as we shall show. 

It is agreed, upon all sides, that the national banking system, 
as at present organized, is inelastic to the last degree—the proof of 
which is that, in 1893, when a sudden most extraordinary de- 
mand for an expansion arose, the national banks were utterly 
unable to meet it; that, by the time they had put themselves in 
position, the emergency had passed, and the resulting evil had 


| been done. 


The cause of the extreme difficulty of a needed expansion 
experienced by the national banks in 1893, is to be found in the 
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wholly defective organization of their reserves. This organiza- | 
tion so involves all the 3,737 national banks of the country in the | 
operations of a score of banks in New York City that when these 
latter are unable or unwilling to meet their obligations to the 
other banks, the latter are put in a position of embarrassment 
that may produce, and that in 1893 did produce, immensely dis- 
astrous results. 

The national banks are practically divided into three classes: 
(1) Country banks, (2) Reserve city banks, (3) New York banks 
—these latter the ultimate reserve banks of the entire country. 
The ‘‘country banks’’—about 3,700 in number—are authorized 
by the National Banking act to keep three-fifths, or sixty per cent., 
of their ‘‘lawful money reserves’’ in the banks of the reserve 
cities—twenty-two in number, including New York—while the 
banks in the ‘‘ reserve cities’’ outside of New York are authorized 
to keep fifty per cent. of their reserves in the New York banks. 
The effect of these arrangements is, that the national banks in the 
reserve cities compete for possession of the ‘‘reserves’’ of the 
country banks, by paying interest upon them; and that the 
country banks, almost universally, keep their reserves up to the 
legal limit in the reserve cities ; and that, practically, the whole 
body of them keep reserves in such reserve cities nearest to them 
and also in New York. The national banks of the reserve cities 
outside of New York also keep their reserves in New York 
practically, also up to the legal limit. 

The New York banks, it is thus perceived, are custodians of 
the legal-tender reserve funds of the country to an enormous ex- 
tent: on the 6th of March, 1893, just before the explosion of the 
panic, to the amount of $194,000,000 ; and on the 19th of Decem- 
ber last to the amount of $205,500,000. Of these enormous funds, 
ten banks—commonly called ‘‘stock exchange banks’’—held 
$120,000,000; and, with half a dozen exceptions, the whole 
New York national banks were debtor banks of a like kind in 
sums varying from $4,000,000 downward—and of the total of 
these debts more than $60,000,000 were owed to State and private 
banks, and to trust, deposit and guarantee companies. The aver- 
age rate of interest paid was two per cent. 


and, 





‘‘It goes without saying’’ that the New York bankers did 
not allow these funds to lie idle. They were loaned as rapidly as 
received—chiefly to stock exchange operators ; and in such a way 
that when, in 1893, the country banks and the reserve banks out- 
side of New York called for their funds, the New York banks 
were unable to respond—with the consequence that the whole 
country had to suffer from the speculative operations of ten or 
twelve New York national bank presidents. 

If it had been in the power of the New York national bank 
presidents—and they had been willing—to have refunded to their 
creditor banks even twenty or twenty-five millions of dollars in 
excess of the sums they actually did refund, which in the aggre- 
gate amounted to about $50,000,000 out of nearly $200,000,000, 
the severity of the panic would have been immensely lessened ; 
probably its evil effects would not have been more than twenty- 
five or thirty per cent. of what they actually were. 


The foregoing statement illustrates the supreme importance 
of a reconstruction of the reserve system of the national banks. 
The plan upon which this may be done is extremely simple, and 
its practical usefulness has been proved by experience. 

The plan referred to is that system of ‘‘ temporary loans’ 
adopted by Mr. Secretary Chase very early in his administration 
of the Treasury. As actually put into action it was simply to 


’ 





receive, upon deposit, at the Sub-Treasury in New York the 
funds of individuals and corporations at a rate of interest not ex- 
ceeding six per cent., and repayable upon ten days’ notice after 
thirty days from the date of deposit. This, however, was not an 
iron-clad condition. Congress, upon the recommendation of | 
Mr. Chase, authorized the taking of these deposits up to the ex- | 
tent, finally, of $150,000,000; and authorized also the prepara- | 
tion of $50,000,000 of United States notes, to be used as a reserve | 
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solely to meet demands for reimbursements of these deposits in 
case they should exceed other convenient means of satisfaction. 

The success of this system was immediate. Within twenty 
days after its formal announcement the deposits amounted to 
more than $10,000,000; on the rst of July, 1862—eight months 
afterward—they amounted to nearly $58,000,000, and at one time 
in 1863 to $130,000,000. They were made chiefly by banking in- 
stitutions, of course, but many individuals also made deposits. 

The benefits of this system were very great both to the 
Treasury and the country. It furnished an adequate means of 
exchange upon New York—and there never was a time when the 
Treasury was not in a position to meet the largest demands for 
reimbursement. In 1893 it took the New York banks four 
months to reimburse $50,000,000; but the great utility of the 
system under discussion was demonstrated when, in the fall of 
1863, Mr. Chase reimbursed over $50,000,000 to depositors in 
about four weeks—relaxing, however, as far as was possible, 
the requirement of ten days’ notice; and with the use of only 
about $10,000,000 of the special reserves, which were promptly 
retired out of new deposits. This was the most noticeable occasion 
upon which this system showed that flexibility so necessary to 
maintain the regularity of the exchanges; but it was not the 
only instance in the administration of Mr. Chase—and Secretary 
McCulloch, on one occasion, refunded $28,000,000 in a like 
way in about the same length of time. 

Doubtless, this system would require some modification to 
adapt it to present requirements, but they are of detail merely and 
not very important. It was broken up in obedience to the 
clamors of the New York bankers, who wanted control of the 
national bank reserves and the balances of other banking institu- 
tions for their own uses. It ought to be restored, alike as a means 
of prompt relief to the Treasury — for, doubtless, institutions 
friendly to the administration would at once avail themselves of 
it—and as a measure of usefulness to the general public. 


WHY NOT COIN PIG [RON ? 


HE necessity that the silver question, so called, shall be dis- 
cussed upon the low level of the instruction given in 
kindergartens, is imposed by the persistence with which the public 
jouruals repeat such questions as that which heads this article. 
Thus the Boston Advertiser declares, in effect, that to coin iron 
would be to contribute as much to the prosperity of mankind as 
to coin silver ; and sundry other journals, in times past, have in- 
sisted that the owners of pig iron have as good a right as the 
owners of silver to ask that the government shall coin their metal 
into money. It is difficult to believe that men who are capable of 
conducting successful newspapers offer such opinions with sin- 
cerity ; bit, as the public mind no doubt is to some extent in- 
fluenced by them, it may be worth while to consider the subject 
thus presented at the risk of appearing to offer milk to babes, 
when there is need of meat for strong men. 

Quite a sufficient answer to the question respecting pig iron 
could be given simply by referring to article I, section 8, clause 5, 
of the Constitution of the United States, which declares that no 
State shall ‘‘ make anything but gold or silver coin a tender in 
payment of debts.’’ Thus, in the fundamental law, gold and 
silver are formally recognized as the materials from which standard 
money shall be made. The men who framed that instrument 
provided by law that the two metals should be used together as 
standard money and they were so used down to 1873. This was 
the result of the acceptance of the recommendation of Alexander 
Hamilton (seconded by Thomas Jefferson), that ‘‘the unit of 
value should rest upon both metals ’’—that is to say, gold and 
silver. There is no evidence to show that iron has been used for 
money by any civilized nation, even in the remotest times. 
Assuredly it has never been employed for the purpose in this 
country ; whereas silver has been, and in one way or another is 
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now, a money-metal in the United States as in every other 


country upon the face of the globe. 

Thus, when there is a demand for the coinage of silver in 
American mints, the demand is for restoration to the metal of a 
privilege which it possessed from the foundation of the govern- 
ment for more than seventy years, and from which chiefly it 
derived its value. Never has there been any legislative action 
excluding iron from its principal uses; but such action has been 
taken against silver, and it was taken surreptitiously, without the 


Congress should pass a law forbidding iron to be used in the con- 
struction of bridges or of buildings, that would be legislative dis- 


would fall. 
its price depressed when acts of Congress took away its quality as 


Precisely in such a manner silver was discredited and 


standard money and withdrew from it the privilege of coinage 
To this violation of the precedent 
of centuries, and of our own government for seven decades, and 


which was retained for gold. 


to this alone, is due the fall of the value of silver relatively to 
the value of gold. In view of this fact, it is by no means an un- 
reasonable supposition that to restore silver to its ancient place, by 
means of an act of legislation, would be also to restore to it the 


value that it has lost. 


' 
| 
i 
| 


3ut the case for silver as against iron, or any other inferior 


metal, does not rest solely upon precedent in the remote or recent 
past, nor upon the fact that the metal has not been fairly dealt 
with. There are in silver inherent qualities which fit it for per- 
formance of the money-function—qualities which iron does not 
‘* Money,’’ remarks: 


possess. Jevons, in his treatise upon 


‘‘ Of gold and silver especially we may say with Turgot, that, 
by the nature of things, they are constituted the universal money 
independently of all law and convention. Even if the art of 
coining had never been invented, gold and silver would probably 
have formed the currency of the world.” 

As a matter of fact, they did form the currency of the world 
before coins came into use. Abundant evidence of this may be 
discovered in the Scriptures, where the two metals are nearly 
always mentioned together (rarely in connection with any other 
metal), and where payments by weight in silver are alluded to. 
It is another fact of significance in this connection that the name 
of silver was the name for all money in the Greek language, as it 
is to-day (argent) in the French language. At this moment about 
three-fourths of the human race use no other than silver money ; 
and at this moment, also, silver is a far more equitable and far 
less variable measure of the value of the products of the toil of 
man than gold is. When, therefore,a newspaper editor claims 
that silver and iron possess equal rights to coinage he manifests 
ignorance or he wilfully disregards the facts of nature and of 
history. 

Blind leaders of the blind there have always been; but it is 
indeed strange that any intelligent American citizen should con- 
sent to follow such leaders when the only solicitation to such a 
movement is reasoning, which would appear to be almost beneath 
contempt. 


A PROPOSAL MEETING THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


HE third section of the bill presented on Tuesday to the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate and voted for by five mem- 
bers of that committee, embodies in large part the proposal made 
by the editor of THe AMERICAN in an open letter addressed to 
President Cleveland, on July 12, 1893. ‘Thesection is as follows: 
Sec. 3. That from and after the passage of this act the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to receive at any 
United States mint, from any citizen of the United States, silver 
bullion of standard fineness, and coin the same into silver dollars 
of 412'%4 grains each. The seigniorage on the said bullion shall 
belong to the United States and shall be the difference between the 
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coinage value thereof and the price of bullion in London on the day 
the deposit is made, and all expenditures for coinage done under 
the provisions of this act shall be paid out of said seigniorage ; and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall deliver to the depositors of such 
bullion standard silver dollars equal in amount to the price 
thereof, as aforesaid ; and whenever the said coins herein provided 
for shall be received into the Treasury, certificates in denominations 
of less than ten dollars may be issued thereon, in the manner now 
provided by law. 


This plan differs from that of Mr. Barker only in that it 


knowledge or consent of the people or their representatives. If | places Americans and foreigners who take silver bullion to the 


United States mints for coinage upon an equality. Mr. Barker 
proposed to give a moderate advantage to Americans until the 


Bak : - | commercial price of silver and the value when coined were the 
crimination against the metal, and beyond question, the price | 2 I of 


same. The adoption of this proposal would re-establish bi- 
metallism. 


FRIENDS TO VIRTUE. 





“The gods whom we all belong to are the gods we belong to whether we will or no.”’ 


NTO the theatre they came— 
‘* Motley’s the only wear ! ’’— 
Children of poverty, of shame, 
Of folly, of despair. 


Elbowing rudely, Gill and Jack, 
A nearer view to win, 

Youths, men, and women, white and black, 
Pell-mell, they jostled in. 


A wretched place of poor resort 
Far from the world polite, 

Few pennies bought the meager sport, 
So fruitful of delight ; 


And gazing there, each brutish face, 
The godlike stamp resigned, 

A tablet seemed whereon disgrace 
Had writ some thought unkind. 


‘* And what,’’ I mused, ‘‘ will now be fed 
To cater to their mood 
Who, as their looks bespeak, have said, 
‘Evil, be thou my good! ’ 


‘* Order will surely be reversed, 
Judgment will disappear, , 
The tricks of knaves will be rehearsed, 
To catch the plaudits here !”’ 


Yet as I watched the varied throng, 
My theories took fiight, 

For, ah, they still condemned the wrong, 
They still approved the right ! 

The hapless villain by his art 
Surprised from them no praise, 

They loudly took the hero’s part, 
Awarding him the bays. 

These who, unlike the wise of earth, 
Slight tribute paid to skill, 

But gave their suffrages to worth— 
Lovers of virtue still. 

FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 


URCELL, the most extraordinary musical genius that England 
ever produced, died at the age of thirty-seven from a cold con- 
tracted by being locked out of the house by his termagant wife. 


2k 


Mrs. Mozette, one hundred and six years old, and an inmate 
of the Jackson County (Mich.) Almshouse, glories in the asser- 
tion that she is ‘‘as mean a woman as God ever put breath 
into.’’ 


Mrs. Margaret Deland works during the winter by a wood 
fire in a cosy study in her Boston home, but in summer she goes 
to Kennebunkport, where she has her writing-room in the hay- 


loft of her barn. 
oe 


Miss Harriet A. Colfax has for thirty years been a light- 
house keeper at Michigan City. 
President Colfax, who secured her appointment. 
is Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


She is a cousin of the late Vice- 
Her birthplace 
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The Denver 7?mes says that the women of Denver and Colo- 
rado, to a greater extent probably than those of any other State, 
have abandoned the hat-wearing habit where it is unnecessary, and 
where itis annoying to others. It is a beautiful sight to look 
upon to visit the Denver theatres and see the large number of 
women who remove their hats during the performance. Still, 
other thoughtful ones are careful to wear small hats, flat hats or 


ugly thoughts and bad words to arise behind them. 


oe 


Some women are famous for one thing, some for another. 
Camille Urso, for instance, has become a household word because 
of her artistic manipulation of ‘‘de fiddle and de bow.’’ Camille 
Urso’s daughter, on the other hand, has achieved greatness as a 
darner. Her success may not have been so widely talked about 
as her mother’s, but it is none the less sure. 
met her declares that never was there such impossible needlework 
as she is able to achieve. 
small patch by neat and careful lapping of the woven edges, until 
there isn't a sign of its having been mended at all. ‘‘ Indeed,’’ 
so says the enthusiastic admirer, ‘‘it’s a sort of work that we 
read of our grandmothers having done when they snipped holes 
in their best bibs and tuckers just for the sake of mending them 
most perfectly.’ 

ER 

The three women members of the Colorado Legislature, Mrs. 
Carrie Clyde Holly, Mrs. Francis Klock and Mrs. Clara Cressing- 
ham, are considerably above the average of intelligence in the 
Legislature. Mrs. Holly is a dark and pretty woman, with a 
wealth of dark hair. She went to the Assembly to take her seat, 
accompanied by her husband and child. At first the doorkeeper 
refused admission to her husband and child, but they were finally 
admitted as visitors. Mrs. Holly was born in this city, has a 
good figure, and wears her hair in a striking style. Mrs. Klock, 
who was born in North Lee, Mass., is somewhat indifferent on 
the question of dress, but is deeply interested in all the great 
questions of the day. She is not afraid to think her own thoughts, 
and to say what she believes. Mrs. Cressingham is a light blonde, 
with blue eyes, is a stylish dresser, has a good figure, and is a 
clear and forceful speaker. She was born in Brooklyn, and is the 
oldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Seth W. Howard, of that city. 
It is predicted that she will be very popular with the members of 
the Legislature. 


QUAKER CITY AMUSEMENTS. 








THE PERFORMANCES FOR THIS WEEK. 
AUDITORIUM—The Newest Devil’s Auction. 
BIJOU—The Fair Persian—Vaudeville. 
BROAD—The Grand Duchess. 
CARNCROSS’—Burlesque—Minstrelsy. 
CHESTNUT STREET THEATRE—Charlev’s Aunt. 
CHESTNUT STREET OPERA HOUSE—Dr. Syntax. 
EMPIRE—The Lost Paradise. 

GRAND OPERA HOUSE—Howard Atheneum Co. 
GIRARD AVENUE—Creston Clarke. 
KENSINGTON-—The Circus Girl. 
LYCEUM—Rentz-Santley. 

NATIONAL—Shaft No. 2. 

PARK—Shenandoah. 

PEOPLE’S—Superba. 

STANDARD—True Irish Hearts. 

WALNUT—A Country Sport. 


OPEN DOORS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


INEXORABLE LAW AND THE MONEY QUESTION. 
To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN. 


Dear Sir: The ‘‘ inexorable law’’ of the Portland Ovegon- 
zan is simply the barbarism that might makes right. 7ha/ law, 


| 
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The mailed hand of the warrior defied all authority, and 


| human life became a struggle and a burden. 


Property was insecure and of little value, for money, the 
great instrument of association through and by which alone high 


| civilization can exist, had for centuries been contracting in volume 
| : . . . 

| by the failure of the mines which had so long sustained the Roman 
some other style, shape, fashion or variety which will not cause | 


power. The continuous flow of the precious metals to Asia, 
which in all ages has been the sink to which they have been 
drawn, aided, too, by the withdrawal from monetary uses of both 


| gold and silver to gratify the luxury of the rich, all contributed 


Some one who has | 


to reduce the amount of money possessed by the people of Europe 
to about ten per cent. of the amount possessed at the height of 
Roman power. 

That inexorable law did not then apply to one metal, nor did 


| it apply to a social condition like the present, when certainly one- 


She can take a stocking and insert a | 





third, perhaps one-half, the wealth of the civilized world is repre- 
sented by bonded indebtedness, which the Ovegonian and Senator 
Dolph, who in our national Congress well represents it, teaches 
us must be paid, under inexorable law, in money made scarce and 
dear for the benefit of the holders of the bonds, which to-day bind 
the world. 

Where is this logic leading us? It is about time that the 
American people learn the lesson of money. 

Such a rapid advancement in wealth-creating power, and 
such enormous creations of wealth during the forty-five years since 
the world began to get the benefit of the treasures of California 
and Australia, has never been paralleled. 

This has been stimulated not only by the vast increase of the 
great instrument, money, but by the modern device of aggregat- 
ing its dynamic value by means of the time contract, through 
and by which all great undertakings are facilitated in all of the 
arts of wealth-creation as well as destructive warfare. 

The question arises: Is not the effort being made to enforce 
such an inexorable law, under such conditions, leading us to an- 
other relapse, to another dark age? 

Or to that condition which necessitated a social reorganiza- 


| tion such as the horrors of the French revolution opened up? It 


| is said that history repeats itself. 





in all its terrible meaning, prevailed during the period known in | 


history as the ‘‘ Dark Ages,’’ when the past civilization of the race 
relapsed into semi-barbarism, under conditions frightfully like 
those now upon us, and lawlessness under that inexorable law, 
that might makes right, reigned where once Roman law and 
Roman power had advanced a high civilization. 


Let us compare the situation of the French monarchy when 
Necker was called to restore to order the shattered finances of the 
kingdom. He tried to place a due share of the taxes upon the 
nobles who largely owned the land. 

Intrenched in their privileges even as our fundholders and 
chartered monopolies are to-day, they refused to accede to the 
wise Minister’s just demand, and drove him from power. 

A meeting of the States-General followed, and the total sur- 
render of privileges became a necessity and was made; but too 
late, for the fury of an outraged people led to the wild orgies of a 
reign of terror—by another inexorable law. 

The increase of lawlessness at the present time, and the in- 
crease of crime, as given in the public press, should lead Ameri- 
cans to think as never before. 

We have thus far been simply approaching the gold standard. 

Its horrors in the constant destruction of values have been 
tempered greatly by the vast mass of silver coin which is still 
lawful money in Europe and America, and by a large volume— 
much too small, however—of legal-tender money. 

Had a proposition been made in 1873 to double all debts for 


the benefit of creditors, with an extension of time or without it, 


the world would have recoiled in horror from it, and the lives of 
the men proposing it would perhaps have been taken if they had 
attempted it. Yet such a thing, had the money standard been 
untouched, would have quickly been recovered from, and it would 
have been far less injurious to the people than the insidious action 
of the fraudulent act of February 12, 1873. 

That act, so essential to the scheme plotted in Europe, was a 
crime against humanity. Without our action their success was 
impossible, for France and the Latin Union would never have 
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yielded had the United States not led. 
produced by any single act. 


Greater misery never was 
It has afflicted the world worse than 
constant warfare, and our country is to-day suffering the /we.vor- 
able penalty of violated law, handed down to us under the sanction 
of the ages. 

A member of the British Parliament, at a great meeting held 
in London seven years ago, said that the evils resulting from the 
change caused by the legislation of the United States and Ger- 
many were greater than they would be by fifteen years of foreign 
war, and doubling their national debt. 
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No such act of spoliation was ever recorded in history. Yet 


men, professing to be honest and ina Christian country, defend the 
wrong of a constantly appreciating standard of payment for debts 
so vast that the gold of the world would not pay a year’s interest. 


In a carefully prepared work by an eminent friend of the late | 


Dr. Soetbeer, of Germany—‘‘ The Future of Silver,’’ by Prof. E. 
Suess, of Vienna, and M. P.—the author says, in his preface: 
‘‘The world has been amply warned by geological experience 
that its whole financial system was approaching an abyss.’’ And 


in closing the work he emphasizes these words: ‘‘ The question 


is no longer whether silver will again become a full-value coinage 
metal over the whole earth, but what are to be the trials through | 


which Europe is to reach that goal.”’ 

How puerile the flippant utterance of the editor of the Ove- 
gonian and others of his class, in view of such utterances as this, 
and in view of the ¢vevorable logic of events; for the destruction 
of values now going on is not only shaking confidence in the 
value of all property, but in the security of our institutions. 

In this long-continued battle of the standards our contest 
has been for simple justice by the repeal of the fraudulent act of 
1873, unconstitutional in itself—for we have repeatedly challenged 
the other side to admit that it was a constitutional exercise of the 
power ‘‘ to coin money and regulate the value thereof,’’ to change 
a regulation once made, and governing contracts involving one- 
half (more or less) of the wealth of the nation ; and sanctioned 
by three-fourths of a century’s use, and by legislation to so greatly 
wrong all debtors and taxpayers. They dare not so affirm, for it 
would admit that a future Congress might lawfully demonetize 
gold. We have won in all the debates, overthrown all opponents; 
we have even won great victories, only to find some secret, ma- 
lign influence to secure vetoes, and delusive compromises, and 
twice at least parliamentary rulings, which prevented a decisive 
vote by a majority of the representatives of the people to pass bills 


already approved by the Senate. It now seems strange, in view 


of all this, that our chief present hope for relief should lie in the | 
growing conviction of the very class for whose selfish gain the | 


whole scheme of monometallism was devised that it means ruin 
for them. 

The bankruptcy of great corporations, and even of States, the 
tremendous decline in securities, indeed threatens many a grand 
fortune, very many having already been broken, and a halt is be- 
ing called. Interest now demands that which a sense of justice 
should have accorded years ago. J. W. PoRTER. 

Charlottesville, Va. 
*# 


JAPAN ON THE SILVER BASTS. 
To THE Epriror oF THE AMERICAN. 





Dear Sir : Japan, on the silver basis, with gold at a premium of | 


one hundred per cent., challenges the admiration of the world by her 
power to carry on war, at sea as well as on land. 
premium on gold, she has a protective tariff of one hundred per cent. 
upon all merchandise coming from Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, the United States, Canada 
and Australia, and a corresponding bounty upon all exports to 
those countries. Thus is she building up her industries and at 
the same time overcoming the blighting effects of the duties 
fastened upon her, under treaty, by Great Britain—duties so low 
that they did not produce enough revenue to pay the cost of col- 


By reason of this | 
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lection. Thus also has she freed herself from the military and 
naval domination of that tyrant and robber. 

What a contrast does Japan now present to the United States 
with its prostrate industries and its desperate struggles to maintain 
the gold basis! 

Asiatic competition by reason of the depreciation of silver 
has, for a decade, confronted the American people, but its future 
looms up in vast and overwhelming.proportions, of which they 
cannot, too quickly, take note, and taking note, counteract by 
the full restoration of silver to its old place as a money-metal. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD. 
THE PICTURE IN MY HEART. 


N each man’s soul there lives a dream 
Lit by a woman’s eyes, 

Whose glance is like the tender gleam 
That thrills the evening skies. 

It is a dream that never faints 
Though weal or woe befalls, 

But haunts the heart, and softly paints 
A picture on its walls. 


It ismy dream at midnight, 
And in the crowded mart, 
That darling face 
With gentle grace— 
The picture in my heart ! 


In each man’s heart there floats a voice 
That speaks to him alone, 

The voice of her, his spirit’s choice, 
He longs to call his own. 

The days may hasten like the wind, 
Or lag with sullen feet, 

Some day his wondering heart shall find 
The face he longs to mect. 


It is my dream at midnight, 
Its dear eyes ne’er depart. 
Oh, where is she, 
My bride to be— 
The picture in my heart ? 


Oh. some hearts range the wide world through 
And through to find their mate. 
And some amid the darkness rue 
That they have met too late ; 
A wistful glance betrays to each 
What neither dares to sigh ; 
A wedded bond forbids the speech 
That’s uttered by the eye. 


It is my dream at midnight, 
It makes my pulses start. 
Oh, Fate, be kind 
And let me find 
The picture in my heart ! 


SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 


RAZIL is astonished to find that she can get along very well 
without a revolution on her hands. 


KE 
Emperor William has just learned that we cut diamonds 
cleverly in this country. He may learn some day that they can 
cut diadems in his own country. 


2k 


The London 7imes’ Tokio correspondent says that Japan did 
not invite and the United States Government did not instruct its 
representatives at Tokio and Peking to offer mediation. 

IE 

The German Government, says a Commercial Cable dispatch 
from Berlin, intends to construct four large ironclads, a cruiser 
and a dispatch boat at an estimated cost of 80,000,000 marks. 


* 
* 


The political parties in Italy are preparing for a general elec- 
tion. The Socialists have selected as candidates a number of their 
comrades who were sentenced to imprisonment for taking part in 
the riots in Sicily. 
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John Redmond, M. P., leader of the Parnellites, announces 
that he and his colleagues will go back to Parliament with a 
determination to do their utmost to oust the government. They 
will insist that no British business be transacted until home rule 
shall have been granted to Ireland. 

* 3K 


Relics of Boulanger are having a revival in Paris. 


Buttons | 


from his clothes, his signature and other mementoes of the misfit | 


man on horseback are being hawked about on the streets and bring | 


larger prices than ever before. Paris can be more kinds of a queer 
town than any other center on earth. 


* 
* 


The Zemps, in commenting upon the Anglo-French West 
African Boundary Convention, says that it gives France the whole 
basin of the upper Niger. This compact, it adds, is an important 
fresh bond of friendship between the two countries, and proves 
that, despite natural rivalries, concord can be obtained, thus assist- 
ing civilization. 

** 2k 


e 


The ex-Queen of Naples agrees with other exiled monarchs | 


that Paris is the best place for rulers out of a job, and she has 
returned to her old quarters in the French metropolis. The ex- 
queen has lived very quietly since the revolution that deprived her 
of a throne. She is averse to display, dislikes company and 
dresses with the utmost simplicity. 


* k 
m/ 


Chinese papers say that the Emperor has ordered six two- 
edged swords for Prince Kung, Li Hung Chang, Li Hung Tsao, 
Weng Tung Ho, Kang Yi and General von Hanneken. With 
these they have the right, without asking imperial permission, to 
cut off the heads of all persons from the second rank down who 
propose peace with Japan. This does not look as if the Chinese 
wish to give up the fight. 


* 


Alexandre Dumas has told the Paris press a characteristic 
story of the author of ‘‘ Monte Cristo.’’ One day he went to 
visit his father, who complained of being tired. ‘‘I said he 
ought to take a rest,’’ says M. Dumas, ‘‘ whereupon he opened a 
drawer, and showing me two twenty-frane pieces said: ‘ My dear 


Alexandre, when I came to Paris in 1823 I had fifty-eight francs. | 


You see I have only forty left. Until I have made up my eigh- 
teen francs I cannot leave off work.’ ”’ 
Xe 

The memorial tablet which the second Lord Tennyson has 
just placed in the Church at Freshwater, Isle of Wight, bears this 
inscription: ‘‘In loving memory of Alfred Lord Tennyson, whose 
happiest days were passed at Farringford, in this parish. Born 
August 6, 1809; died October 6, 1892. Buried in Westminster 
Abbey, October 12, 1892. 

‘* Speak, living voice, with thee death is not death ; 
Thy life outlives the life of dust and breath.’’ 


* 


Stevenson's account of his passage from Glasgow to New 


York as an emigrant in 1879, fills about one hundred pages of the | ang Kelvin prefer naturalist. 


second volume of the new Edinburgh edition of his writings. | 
The title of this piece of writing, which has never before been | 


published, is ‘‘From the Clyde to Sandy Hook.’’ Originally it 
Amateur Emigrant,’’ of which the second part was to be the al- 
ready published ‘‘ Across the Plains.’’ 


The projected expedition to the North Pole by Julius von 
Payer has a novel object. The Austrian painter-explorer is going 
into the frozen zone in search of new landscapes and new animals 
for his brush. ‘The Old World has been exhausted for the artist’s 
canvas, he says, and the popular taste is for novelties—rhinoce- 


| Mr. Mallerby a large black snake was recently killed. 
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family who were with him were moving away there was a rush 
for the chips. One of the trippers secured a big piece and ex- 
claimed: ‘Hey, lads, when I dee this shall go in my coffin! ’ 
Then cried his wife, a shrewd, motherly old woman with a merry 
twinkle in her eye: ‘Sam, my lad, if thou’d worship God as thou 
worships Gladstone, thou’d stand a better chance of going where 
thy chip wouldna burn!’ ’ 


Venice is a cheap city, especially if you dine with the people 
in the fish kitchens of the Street of the Smiths. There you get a 
slice of smoking polenta as broad as a gondolier’s palm, and 
somewhat thicker, for a penny. Another penny will, if fish be 
abundant, as it generally is, buy a plateful of very palatable fry. 
Add to this a third penny for half a liter of wine, and the bill is 
told. There is no doubting the nutrition in such a meal. The 
faces of the clients of the shops in the Street of the Smiths are 
plump and hearty ; and the clients themselves are not famishingly 
impatient to be served when there is a crush, as there often is of 
an evening, when such work as Venice does is mostly at an end. 

#7 


a v 


Arthur E. Viney writes the following letter to the London 
Times from Cape Colony: ‘‘ Your issue of October 26th came to 


hand by last mail, reporting the extraordinary cannabalistic feat 
of the boa constrictor in the Zoological Gardens. ‘This incident, 
marvelous though it was, is capped by another, which is well 
authenticated in this neighborhood. Near the ostrich farm of 
As it ap- 
peared unusually fat in proportion to its length it was cut open. 
Inside it was found a yellow snake almost as long as itself. In- 
side the yellow snake was found a good-sized black snake, in 
which were thirty éggs, each of which contained a young snake, 
apparently not much the worse for its temporary entombment. 
This makes, therefore, a total of thirty-two snakes inside one 
snake! ”’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette says that the Kaiser must be a proud 
man to-day. The Mikado has given him the very choicest Grand 
Order of the Imperial Chrysanthemum at his command, in recog- 
nition of the services of other Germans in teaching Japan the art 
of war. Let but the Son of Heaven clothe him in the Yellow 
Riding Jacket, in recognition of Major von Hanneken’s platonic 


| wish to make the Chinese army efficient; let but the King of 


Siam embellish him with the White Elephant, and he will have 
reached the highest pinnacle of mineral, vegetable and animal 
adornment. Only there is one disquieting thought. Does he not, 
by the fact of receiving a decoration for indirect military services 
to the Mikado, cease to be a neutral—become, indeed, contraband 
of war? Will it not be unsafe to give him passage over neutral 


| territory or convey him in neutral bottoms? We trust not; but 
it is for the international lawyers to decide. 


| scientist. 


#7 


War is being waged in England against the use of the word 
The Duke of Argyll, Sir John Lubbock, Lord Rayleigh, 


| Lord Kelvin, and Prof. Huxley unreservedly condemn the word ; 


Sir John Lubbock proposes philosopher instead ; Lords Rayleigh 
Prof. Huxley thinks that scientist 
must be about as pleasing as electrocution to any one who respects 
the English language. Grant Allen, while disapproving of the 


; | word, thinks it is pendantry to object to a new word when it is 
was intended to serve as the first part of a work called ‘‘ The | P : 2 


used by a majority of persons; after the camels of altruism and 


_ sociology, scientist is comparatively a gnat. Alfred Wallace alone 


is not disturbed by the word ; he describes it as useful, and argues 
that, since we have biologist, geologist, chemist, physicist, and 


| specialist, we might as well use scientist, and he further asks, 


roses in place of tigers and lions, Mormon families, negro battles, | 
shepherds of the Pampas, sun-worshippers, anything out of the | 


ordinary run of painters’ subjects. Von Payer wants especially 
to depict the polar night, with its copper moon and rivers of 
molten silver. 

** 


London New Age tells this Gladstone story: ‘‘ Once Mr. | 


Gladstone had been cutting down a tree in the presence of a large 


concourse of people, including a number of ‘cheap trippers.’ | 


‘‘ What is there to use instead?’’ Science Gossip says the word 
was first invented and used by Whewell, in his ‘‘ Philosophy of 
the Inductive Sciences,’’ in 1840. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


[FOR THE AMERICAN.) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 29, 1895. 
WEEK culminating in one of the greatest climaxes in the 
monetary history of the United States. 
The Hon. Daniel W. Voorhees, Senator from Indiana, in the 
closing hours of the great silver debate, when the repeal of the 


When the tree had fallen and the Prime Minister and some of his | purchasing clause of the Sherman act was before Congress, Octo- 
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ber 28, 1893, among other things made use of the following para- | word ‘‘ gold ’’ in the bonds and insert ‘‘coin.’’ This was lost in 
graph the committee. An amendment, however, was carried in the 


‘‘ When this legislation is completed; when we are free from 
the incubus which rests upon the public confidence ; when the 
national nightmare is removed, we can take up the subject in a 
wholesome way and legislate upon it. Let no man gainsay the 
safety of our currency or our obligations under this administra- 
tion in the year 1893.”’ 

Such were the assurances given by leading Democrats when 
silver was stricken down in the special session of the Fifty-third 
Congress. Promises were made by Senators on the Democratic 
side of the Chamber that President Cleveland had given assur- 
ances of his friendliness towards silver, and that in the near future 
further legislation would be had looking towards the strengthen- 
ing of the public credit by guaranteeing silver a place in our 
monetary system, by which it should be restored to money use. 

What a grave spectacle we have before us at this time! It 
strikingly illustrates the position in which the President’s arbi- 
trary foreign and domestic policy has forced the executive of a 
great nation. Now, in a grave emergency, he proposes a measure 
after nearly two years of inactivity which does not seem likely to 
be acceptable to his own party. Much less is it acceptable to 
those of the opposition. 

Are the Democrats ready to vote for gold bonds? Ifso,a 
wonderful transformation has come over the minds of those who 
constitute the Democratic body in the Senate. In 1893, October 
30th, when Senator Piumb’s substitute was agreed to, which pro- 
vided for the free coinage of silver, we find the following to be the 
vote recorded. 

The yeas were: Messrs. Bate, Berry, Blair, Blodgett, Butler, 
Call, Cameron, Carlisle, Cockrell, Coke, Colquitt, Daniel, Eustis, 
George, Gibson, Gorman, Harris, Hearst, Ingalls, Jones of Ar- 
kansas, Jones of Nevada, Kenna, Manderson, Mitchell, Moody, 
Morgan, Paddock, Payne, Plumb, Power, Pugh, Ransom, Reagan, 
Sanders, Squire, Stewart, Teller, Turpie, Vance, Vest, Voorhees, 
Wolcott—43. 

The nays were: Messrs. Aldrich, Allen, Allison, Casey, 
Chandler, Cullom, Dawes, Edmunds, Evarts, Frye, Gray, Hale, 
Hawley, Hiscock, Hoar, McPherson, Morrill, Pierce, Sawyer, 
Sherman, Spooner, Stockbridge, Washburn, Wilson of Maryland 
—24. 

There were only three Democrats in that minority. Is it 
possible that President Cleveland expects those Senators who are 
on record as having voted for free coinage, now at his behest to 
reverse the policy advocated by them in the Senate of the United 
States and vote for the issue of gold bonds ? 

At no time since the war has there been so much public 
criticism over conditions and measures as there appeared to be 
yesterday in the two houses of Congress. The friends of the 
President openly acknowledged that he had made a grave mistake 
in attempting to force the issue at this time in favor of a gold 
standard. It is the general opinion that he is encouraged in this 
move by reason of the fact that when the repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause of the Sherman law was pending in 1893, he forced 
the measure, apparently at his own will, compelling some of the 
most stubborn and outspoken advocates of free coinage to yield 
in favor of the passage of the bill. 

The present situation may be summed up as follows: The 
great body of the Southern and Western Democrats and the 
Republicans from the silver-producing States, repudiate the 
President’s plan outright and say that they will not even give it 
serious consideration. A reasonable canvass of the House of 
Representatives shows that many of the Republicans are inclined 
to favor the bill as presented by Mr. Springer, which is in accord 
with the President's policy. Some of the Western members are 


making this concession as a matter of relief in the presence of a 
great emergency. 

In the Committee of Banking and Currency, on Tuesday, a 
test vote was taken, by which it was attempted to strike out the | 





committee, which provides that the fifty-year limit bonds should 
be reduced to ten, or at the pleasure of the government. The 
general belief is that some modified bill will pass the House of 
Representatives, but that no bill can possibly go through the 
Senate that comports in any way to the views expressed by the 
President in his message of yesterday. 

President Cleveland now sums up the situation in the follow- 
ing paragraph of his message: 

‘“The only way left open to the government for procuring 
gold is by the issue and sale of United States bonds. ‘The only 
bonds that can be so issued were authorized nearly twenty-five 
years ago, and are not well calculated to meet our present needs. 
Among other disadvantages, they are made payable in coin, in- 
stead of specifically in gold, which, in existing conditions, detracts 
largely and in an increasing ratio from their desirability as invest- 
ments.’’ 

The friends of bimetallism are not only amazed, but they are 
confounded at the expression used by the President of the United 
States, when he declares that the only way left open to the govern- 
ment for the procuring of gold is by the issue and sale of United 
States bonds, 7.e., to purchase gold. Whata wonderful spectacle ! 
—seventy millions of people who two years ago stood among the 
nations of the world as the most independent and prosperous of 
all the civilized governments, capable of taking hold of the 
national condition in 1861, when we had neither gold, silver nor 
credit, and maintaining the credit of this same government, while 
prosecuting the most gigantic war ever known in modern history, 
proving themselves able to redeem every pledge made in the exig- 
encies of war; taking care of the most enormous public debt 
ever known to any people, and maintaining the credit of the 
nation by specie resumption in the face of the greatest monopolies 
of the world in trying to prevent such a consummation ; now to 
hear from the chief executive of this same people the humiliating 
acknowledgment that the government he represents and stands 
for, after having done his bidding for two years, has become a 
helpless thing among the money-changers of the world and is 
compelled to beg for terms at any sacrifice or price in order to 
maintain its credit! Such is the present history of go/d-:monometal- 
lism in America. 

It is but a repetition of the old story that if you give your 


cloak to him who asks it, he will demand your coat also. The 
gold-mongers of the world are not satisfied with enough. They 


must have all. FARMER JONES. 


OUR LETTER FROM PARIS. 








PARIS, January 15, 1895. 

HE European situation is singularly abnormal; the political 

barometer gives no signs of foul weather; never were pro- 
testations of pacific intentions more earnest among statesmen and 
diplomatists, and, notwithstanding, there is a general impression 
of uneasiness everywhere—a feeling that some cutaclysm is, if 
not precisely imminent, at least possible at any moment, and on 
some apparently futile pretext. It is true that these apprehen- 
sions have been chronic for more than twenty years, and the phe- 
nomena which precede war are not more accentuated than they 
were on the morrow of the signature of the Treaty of Francfort ; 
but since then the international tension has not decreased, but 
rather the contrary, and a chord sostrained must snap eventually. 
The French are not resigned to the loss of Alsatia and Lorraine ; 
the Germans are dissatisfied that they did not ask more than they 
exacted in 1871. 

On both sides of the Rhine the populations know that the 
secular quarrel between the Teuton and the Frank cannot be set- 
tled until one or the other be reduced to absolute impotency. 

That this has been so long postponed is due to two causes : 
the absence of any strong government in France, and the difficulty 
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to invent a plausible and acceptable casus belli. ‘The tripartite 
treaty, the famous /r7flice, by which Austria, Italy and Germany 
are bound to reciprocal aid and comfort in the hour of need, stipu- 
late expressly that this alliance is strictly defensive, that neither 
of the parties to the contract is obliged to take the field unless its 
colleague be the victim of unprovoked aggression. Within a 
couple of years France and Russia have concluded a similar ar- 
angement, and with restrictions analogous to those of Prince von 
Bismarck’s combination. Consequently, how to invent or discover 
a decent cause for war, and how to baffle those researches, is the 
preoccupation of European diplomacy. Only one thing is cer- 
tain: the indefinite maintenance of the s/a/us guo cannot be ex- 
pected. 

The antagonism of Russia and England is secular; each 
power aspires to the sovereignty of Asia and the possession of 
Constantinople, and the Lion and the Bear have not come to blows 
since 1857; it is because the latter awaits the completion of tha 
network of trans-Caspian and trans-Siberian railways, which will 
make him master of the strategical situation. On the other hand, 
England is obliged to be prudent ; another revolt in India is more 
than possible, and an Irish revolution would be the first result of any 
Britannia surely 
will not break the peace, although she may plot and scheme to 
have the peace broken by others; her motto is and always has 
been: Divide ct impera. ‘There is a long-standing grievance be- 


foreign complication of the ‘‘ Saxon tyrants.”’ 


tween the French and their trans-Channel neighbors in the con- 
tinued British occupation of Egypt. But here the former have no 
genuine cause of complaint, except against their own government. 
They were asked to co-operate in the repression of Arabia's re- 
bellion, when the disembarkment of a batallion of marines and 
the presence of their fleet in the waters of Alexandria would have 
preserved the condominium. M. Jules Ferry listened to the voice 
of the Downing Street charmer and the land of the Pharaohs be- 
came a British province. The question of Egypt will never go 
beyond an exchange of diplomatic notes. 

Of the small powers, Spain, notwithstanding her hankering 
after Morocco ; Turkey destined to be eaten sooner or later with 
either a Russian or an Austrian sauce; Norway, Greece and the 
Balkan States, all that need be said is all gravitate in certain orbits, 
so many satellites around the great political planets to which they 
are severally attracted by considerations of interest, origin or 
religion. Only one, the energetic principality of Montenegro, 
might become mischievous, if its sovereign had not been warned 
from St. Petersburg of the possible consequences of overprecipi- 
tation. 

Austria 





a geographical expression, not a nation ; an agglom- 
eration of nationalities without any real cohesion, only kept to- 
gether by those diplomatic tricks of which her Cabinets have 
always held the monopoly—Austria is incapable of aggression 
anywhere. Its feeble Emperor was forced into the German 
alliance by the defeats of 1866, and by the pressure of the turbu- 
lent Magyars, who have but forgiven Russia for her salvation of 
the Hapsburgs in 1849. He consented to alliance, but it was 
after great hesitation and only with the express stipulation that it 
should be strictly and purely defensive. His sympathy for one 





of its factors may be estimated by his refusal to return King | 


Humbert’s visit to Vienna; as a good Catholic he will not bea 
friend of the spoils of his church. Austria will, certainly, not 
be a promoter of international discord.. Perhaps she cherishes a 
latent hope that the Italians may be guilty of some imprudence 
that will free her cf her engagements ; but she craves for Mace- 
donia, and if quite sure that Salonica might be its compensation 
she might forget her antipathies and her prejudices. 

Italy, on the contrary, is to be feared as a disturber. The 
Maccaroni have come to believe themselves a great power ; they 
have forgotten Magenta and Solferino, and, putting themselves in 
tow of Berlin, have become the tools of the Kaiser. Italy has 
become Prussia’s ‘‘ provoking agent,’’ and, like the legendary 
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Irishman at Donnybrook Fair, requests somebody to ‘‘ knock the 
chip from off his hat.’’ Crispi, for twenty years the recipient 
of French hospitality, and now the bitterest of Gallophobists, 
seizes every opportunity to air his sentiments of aversion. The 
arbitrary arrest and iniquitous conviction of Captain Romani as a 
spy, and, within a few days, the recall of the Italian Ambassa- 
dor, are evidences of the Italian Premier’s animus. Officers when 
on scout service do not usually wear their uniform nor choose the 
darkness of the night for their survey of strategic points. But, 
thanks to the Jew traitor Dreyfus, Captain Romani was known to 
have upon his person certain notes concerning /vench territory of 
much value to the Italian staff, and, besides, national vanity must 
be flattered by some reprisal for the conviction of Major Falti, 
taken red-handed as a spy at Nice and for the invitation to Gen- 
eral Goggia to exercise his talent as a photographer elsewhere 
than with French forts as an objective. Of the recall of M. 
Ressmann from Paris, the pretext alleged is futile; the French 
press not being under governmental control, neither the Ambas- 
sador nor anyone else could gag the journalists or prevent them 
stigmatizing M. Crispi as a ‘‘ firebrand ’’ or declaring that Italy is 
bankrupt. In reality, M. Crispi hopes that this recall will be fol- 
lowed by that of the French representation to the Quirinal, of 
which the ultimate sequel must be a rupture of all diplomatic 
relations, and possibly a war. Italy is in a dilemma; she 
has to choose between a foreign war and a_ revolution, 
and having nothing to lose by it she elects for the former. She has 
never won, unaided, a single battle for many centuries, yet she has 
had some serious territorial compensation after every defeat. The 
Italian plan, inspired, possibly, from abroad, is to insult and pro- 
voke the so-called ‘‘sister nation,’’ on the supposition that the 
French may finally lose patience and retaliate. 

That the French are disposed to furnish a discordant note in 
the European concert can only be maintained by those who are 
wilfully or unwittingly ignorant of their actual condition. They 
have an army—very strong on paper—but, with their system of 
two years’ service, and thanks to the persistent efforts of Socialist 


| demagogues, it is little better than an immense national guard. 


Their chiefs—except General Billot, alone maintained beyond the 
limit of age, sixty-five years—were captains and, in a few cases, 
field officers during the campaigns of 1870-71; their generalissimo, 
Saussier, so grotesquely fat as to need a stepladder to mount his 
horse, won his rank in that campaign against the imaginary 
Kroumirs which served as preludes and pretext to the expedition 
to Umis. It is then with good reason that another war with Ger- 
many inspires legitimate apprehensions of failure. And there is 
another and more potent reason to avoid a foreign conflict: the 
country is afflicted with the most corrupt government that has 
ever existed. Since M. Rouher and perhaps Jules Ferry, who 
has a policy, if a mistaken one, France has not a single statesman 
worthy of the name, and every day brings with it revelations of 
fresh scandals, unsurpassed, certainly, by those of Tammany Hall, 
in which are implicated Cabinet ministers, Senators and Deputies 
to the national legislature. With the exception of half a dozen, 
at most, every politician in France has gone //o office in an ad- 
vanced state of impecuniosity and has come ev/ of it more or less 
of a millionaire, according to the value of the services that his 
functions had rendered to the children of Israel, the real rulers of 
the country. Is it then admissible that a government so compesed 
would be guilty of any act of rashness or resent any affront which 
might compromise their speculations? And knowing this it seems 
marvelous that Russia could consent to an alliance with this 
psuedo-democracy. Its explanation, however, is not difficult ; 
there is no real sympathy between the two nations, but they have 
interest in common. Russia has had too many proofs of German 


| duplicity to trust that power and so took up with another with 


whom her interests cannot clash and who may serve as a counter- 
poise to Pan-Germanism. She will stick faithfully to the letter of 
the bargain so long as France is useful in the realization of her 
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programme, and no longer; Russia has no confidence in the sta- 
bility of her ally’s government, based upon the whims of a people 
whose contempt for its rulers has just been manifested by the 
election, with an imposing majority, of a virulent Anarchist of 
whom the only claim and title to the votes he has is his imprison- 
ment at St. Pelagie, after conviction by a jury, forascurrilous and 
indecent attack upon the President of the Republic. 

In Germany, the situation is reversed ; there the government | 
is, if anything, too strong. The mania of the Emperor to be an 
universal Mentor, to Prussianize every army and administration 
in Fatherland, has created a general feeling of dissatisfaction, and 
the press of Bavaria, Saxony and Wurtemburg is outspoken in 
the expression of its disapproval. This sentiment of discontent 
has been latent for some time, but the strong discipline of German 
unity prevented its explosion until after the Kaiser’s recent visit 
to Munich. His attitude towards the King was arrogant, and 
his inscription on the ‘‘Golden Book’’ of the city—Suprema lex 
regis voluntas—was the straw that broke the camel’s back. 
Everywhere, the press protested, and even that of Berlin qualified 
the incident as a ‘‘grave symptom.’’ Still, one ought not to 
attach exaggerated importance to this raising of bucklers against 
the hegemony of Prussia. The Southern States of the Empire 
are determined to assert their dissatisfaction with the progressive 
encroachments of Prussia upon the autonomy guaranteed to each 
and all of them by the Constitution of the Empire, and that most 
circumspect of journals, the |ss Gazette, advises the monarch 
‘*not to wound or estrange allies whose support is, perhaps, more 
than ever of vital importance.’’ But from this to infer that there 
exists symptoms of disaggregation, that secession is to be feared, 
would be to misunderstand the solidity of the foundations of 
German unity. South Germany may give vent in strong language 
to its dissatisfaction, but whenever any international complication 
demands action, all Germany will rise and march like one man. 
It will, however, be well to take a note of this new departure, of 
this overt manifestation of South Germany’s hostility to Prussian 
autocracy. Its consequences may be serious. William II. toler- 
ates no opposition, on any subject, be it military, naval, educa- 
tional, administrative or theological, nor from any quarter, as can 
testify MM. Bismarck and Caprivi. He pursues inflexibly the 
objective of his policy, which is, and always has been, the asser- 
tion of his own personal preponderancy, absolute and above all 
discussion, and he may seek, in some foreign diversion, those 
laurels of martial glory which, as yet, are lacking to his 
prestige. There lies the danger to European peace and it is one 
of exceptional gravity, especially when viewed in connection 
with the incidents of the last forty-eight hours in France. 

The resignation of M. Dupuy’s Cabinet was, undoubtedly, 
an unwelcome surprise to business circles, but as it had been pre- 
ceded by thirty-two previous ministerial crises, since twenty-four 
years, it could have little if any influence upon foreign relations ; 
the resignation of the President of the Republic may, on the con- 
trary, create a very disagreeable impression abroad. Both are 
severely judged by the French press of all political shades, and 
are pronounced to be ‘‘ inexplicable.’’ They, however, admit of 
an explanation. M. Dupuy took advantage of parliamentary 
incoherency, to avoid the responsibility and odium of a prosecu- 
tion, imposed by public opinion, of his whilom colleagues and 
allies. M. Casimir-Perier, like Marshal MacMahon, preferred 
retirement from office to what he conceives to be the sacrifice of 
his political dignity. 

Only after we shall have had foreign appreciation of this 
double crisis, will an intelligent judgment of its possible bearing 
on the international situation be possible. But even now it can 
be supposed that it will not increase the respect and consideration 
of Europe for the French Republic. Z. 
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THOMAS PAINE, in ‘‘ Rights of Man,’’ says that government 


is nothing more than a national association acting on the principles 





of society. 
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PETRARCH. 
ETRARCH, thou poet, politician, lover, 

Enthusiast, cosmopolite, ascetist ; 

Thou lover, of all others, the completest, 
Reveal thy power! Let thy presence hover 
And aid my quest! For I would rediscover, 

Revivify and breathe, in numbers sweetest, 

Canzone, such as thine—be L,ove’s decretist, 
Hush-breathed and drunk with perfumed bloom of clover ! 
So taught, all skies would bend, blue as Italia’s ; 

On every strand the Adriatic brighten ; 

Nymphs then would sport in other climes ; Thalias, 

Not less entrancing, all their beauties heighten. 
Emancipated, then, from Saturnalias, 

The blind and dumb, sweet Love would re-enlighten. 

STOCKTON BATES. 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 








A WIDE RANGE OF SUBJECTS THOUGHTFULLY DISCUSSED BY ABLE 
NEWSPAPER MEN. 








A SOUTHERN VIEW OF IT. 
Southern Mercury. 

Grover’s currency scheme is the daddy humbug. All of his 
other humbugs, too numerous to mention, could stand in its 
shadow. . 

- 


* 
AS OTHERS SEE US. 
To-Day's February, 

THE AMERICAN, a national journal, published every Satur- 
day, with Wharton Barker as editor, after a temporary suspension, 
has resumed publication, and, in its attractive appearance and 
the pure American principle for which it stands, is deserving and 
will command the support of thinking people. Such a weekly is 
an honor to Philadelphia and a blessing to the country. 


*k 3k 


A BUSINESSLIKE CONGRESS. 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

This is a business Congress. It has voted for a lot of new 
government buildings, but arranges for no money to build them. 
It reminds one of the debate between an improvident husband 
and his wife. The wife reported ‘‘ not a bit of meat in the house 
and nothing to cook.’’ The Congressional husband remarked : 
‘‘ Put the pot on to boil, Polly, and trust to the Lord to put in 
the meat.”’ 

* k 


- 
MEM. FOR PHILADELPHIA COUNCILMEN. 
Boston Transcript. 

Many Boston people will find something to interest them in 
the report of the contingent expenses of the Common Council for 
the last three months of 1894. The document includes expenses 
dated as far back as June, and makes a total for the year of $20,- 
ooo spent almost entirely for carriages and luncheons. One 
Councilman has used fifty-one carriages, at a cost to the city, at 
$8 each, of $408. As $8 pays for a carriage for a whole day, he 
must have spent almost two months in carriage riding. Another 
Councilman has spent $344 for forty-three carriages ; a third, $289 
for thirty-five ; a fourth, $244 for twenty-eight. 


THE GRAND OLD MAN’S RETURN. 
New York Tribune. 

The promised reappearance of Mr. Gladstone in the House of 
Commons will, if effected, be an incident of surpassing personal 
interest. ‘There have been other aged statesmen at St. Stephen’s, 
and others have returned thither after what seemed their final re- 
tirement. But the spectacle of one at once so old in life and serv- 
ice and so illustrious in achievements, going back to prolong 
that service and, if possible, to add to those achievements, is 
probably unique in Parliamentary history. Mr. Gladstone seems, 
however, an exception to many rules. In early life ‘‘ the rising 
hope of the stern, unbending Tories,’’ he came to be the chief foe 
of Toryism and all its works. In youth, too, a physical weak- 
ling, he has enjoyed years far beyond the Psalmist’s utmost limit, 
and that not in labor and sorrow, but in robust and exultant 
vigor. His eye, once dimmed, has regained its brightness; his 
intellectual force is not abated ; and in his eighty-sixth year he 
will return to the arena of the triumphs of two generations ago, 
a Parliamentary gladiator whom the most stalwart young heroes 
of the day may well hesitate to meet. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 

XHE Rev. W. J. Mutch, Ph.D., pastor of the Howard Avenue 
Congregational Church, New Haven, Conn., writes to THE 
AMERICAN that the use of dirks is becoming alarmingly 

common among the Italians of Connecticut. At the funeral of a 





young man, recently murdered in New Haven, the priest, Father | 


Francis Becherini, called upon all present to pledge themselves 
not to carry concealed weapons, and there was a general response. 
The movement is strong among the better class of Italians to 
suppress this habit, and they are framing a bill for the Legisla- 
ture providing more severe punishment for carrying concealed 
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come to the State Treasurer for more than $100,000 of warrants 
at par. 
* 
The income-tax case, otherwise the application made by John 
G. Moore, of New York, for an injunction to restrain J. S. Miller, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, from collecting the income 
tax, has been decided by Judge Hagner, in Circuit Court No. 2, 


| of the District of Columbia, in favor of the government. 


weapons. ‘The Mafia Italians are regarded with great disfavor | 


by the majority of their countrymen. 

The same clergyman, speaking of the Gothenberg liquor 
system, says that ‘‘The Rev. P. S. Moxom, of Springfield, has 
spent considerable time and effort in a personal examination of 
the system of controlling the liquor trafic in Norway, and is 
giving the public the benefit of his observations as opportunity 
is offered. -The system is commonly known as the Gothenberg 
plan. It has reduced the annual fer capita consumption of alco- 
holic liquors over fifty per cent., notwithstanding certain defects 
which he points out. The three features of the liquor problem 
which he regards as most serious are the production of crime, the 
great number of saloons in proportion to population and the alli- 
ance between the saloon and politics. Over 700 political caucuses 
were held in saloons in New York at the last election. 

‘This plan gives a monopoly of the business to a company 
or to men appointed by the State. Very strict limits are set as 
to the number of places—usually one in a city or town—where it 
shall be sold. The hours for opening are short business hours. 
In Norway it is 9 A. M. to 12 M., and 1.30 P. Ma. to8 P.M. Per- 
sons are not allowed to drink oftener than once in three hours. 
The price, quality and character of the liquor sold is all under 


_ granted by Judge Studley. 


* 


Judge Wheeler, in the Superior Court in New Haven, has 
filed an order dissolving the injunction against the Fairhaven and 
Westville Railroad restraining that company from crossing the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company’s tracks 
at Belle Dock, which was prayed for by the latter and had been 


The Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad Company has declared 
a dividend of four per cent. for the year 1894, payable on demand. 
Net earnings on the mileage in operation have been sufficient to 


| pay interest and sinking fund requirements and a dividend on 


control, and the profits over and above the necessary expenses | 


are appropriated to public uses. 

‘“The plan, it is claimed, destroys fictitious incitements to 
drink, the treating habit disappears, the saloon as a political in- 
stitution is abolished, the consumption of liquor is greatly 
reduced and its use is discouraged. But the most important point 
of all that is claimed for it is that the element of profit to liquor 
dealers is destroyed. 

‘‘Dr. Moxom is enthusiastic in his descriptions of the clean- 
liness, order, thrift, and absence of intoxication, loafing and slum 
life which are to be seen in the Scandinavian cities. He thinks 
that wine and beer should be included in the system, as they are 
not in Norway, and that some other changes should be made in 
adapting it to use in this country, but he is convinced that it 
offers the only practical solution of the worst features of the 
liquor problem in America.’’ 





THE AMERICAN has taken some interest in the development | 


of the Gothenberg system and gladly publishes the Rev. Dr. 
Mutch’s contribution on the subject. 


FACTS FOR FINANCIERS. 


FORECLOSURE sale of the Little Rock and Memphis Rail- 
road will occur on February 19th. 
* 
* 


The Pullman Palace Car Company has declared its usual 
quarterly dividend of two per cent., payable February 15th. 
The transfer books will be closed February 1st and reopened 
February 15th. 

The committee of the collateral trust bondholders of the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, John Crosby Brown, 


Chairman, gives notice that, out of an outstanding issue of | 


$5,182,000 of said bonds, $4,440,000 have so far been deposited. 
7 E 


A dispatch from Chicago says that suits will be instituted 


against the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad by insurance | 


companies for amounts aggregating $1,000,000, as the result of the 
disastrous lumber fire on the south branch of the Chicago River, 
August 1, 1894. 
* 
* 
The Milwaukee and Northern Railroads have voluntarily 
offered to pay at once the taxes due in South Dakota next March, 


| 
| 
| 


the stock. The bonds were floated by Messrs. Harvey Fisk & 
Sons, who are offering them at 100 and accrued interest. 





~*~ 


The Consolidated Asphalt Company of Southern Kentucky, 
has purchased of Theodore Becker, of New York, for 999 years, 
709 acres of land in Logan County, Ky., paying $100,000 for it, 
though it cost two years ago only $1,500. The farm is said to 
contain asphalt of the best quality, and the company will at once 
commence to develop it. Mr. Becker retains the right to cultivate 
the land. 


ae 
. 
* 


The committee of the second mortgage bondholders of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, of which Johnston Living- 
ston is Chairman, calls attention to the fact that no interest has 
been paid on the second mortgage bonds since April 1, 1893, and 
that as the gross earnings of the property show no signs of sub- 
stantial improvement, it is to the interest of holders of second 
mortgage bonds to deposit their bonds with the New York Security 
and Trust Company in exchange for negotiable certificates of 
deposit. 

Kk 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railroad has 
declared the regular semi-annual dividend of three and one-half 
per cent. on the preferred stock of the company, payable February 
2oth. Comparative statement of income account for the twelve 
months ending December 31st: Gross earnings, $7,297,619; 
decrease, $1,031,308. Operating expenses and taxes, $4,946,184; 
decrease, $897,347. Net earnings, $2,251,435; decrease, $133,- 
960. Less interest and rentals, $1,521,436; increase, $1,117. 
Balance net, $829,998; decrease, $135,077. Less dividends, $787,- 
976. Surplus, $42,022; decrease, $135,077. 


sb 
7 
“es 
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In another column will be found the forty-seventh annual re- 
port of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, 
one of the most successful and prosperous organizations of its 
kind in this country. Its payments to its members are now in 
excess of $35,000,000. It has an income of almost $7,000,000, 
assets of nearly $25,000,000, and a surplus upon the highest legal 
standard in excess of $3,000,000. As its title implies, it is purely 
a mutual organization, and its trustees and office-holders are 
chosen by the policyholders. It is just to add that it fairly merits 
the popularity and high reputation which it has gained solely by 
the safe and liberal management of its officers. 

* 

The Quigley forgeries have aroused a demand from investors 
in municipal bonds for the introduction of safeguards in the me- 
chanical production of those bonds similar to that which the 
Stock Exchange exacts of corporations that desire to have their 
securities listed on the Exchange. An instructive lesson has also 
been taught to the smaller banks and to country institutions in 
the matter of lending upon municipal bonds and similar securities 
for which there is not a ready or continuous market. None of 
the larger banks in the Clearing House lend upon municipal 
bonds, except to banking houses of recognized financial responsi- 
bility. In this respect they pursue the same policy that many 
saving banks, insurance companies and other large investors have 
adopted, of buying municipal bonds only from investment houses 


amounting to $200,000, and the money is being paid. Offers have | of the highest character.—New York Sun. 
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RAILROADS AND RECEIVERS. 
W HAT a frightful fall there was in Reading last week! Who 
should be held accountable for it ? 


soston railroad men are discussing the running of a four-and- 
a-half-hour train between that city and New York. 


The Wabash Railway has promoted several firemen to be 
engineers because of their loyalty last summer during the Debs’ 
strike. 


The Pittsburgh and Lake Erie management has fitted up a 
car for the practical instruction ef its men in the handling of air 
brakes. 


Hon. John Scott, for eighteen years general solicitor of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, has tendered his resignation. It took effect 
on February ist. His successor is ex-Judge James A. Logan. 


A circular has been issued by the Jacksonville, St. Augustine 
and Indian River Railroad offering to furnish vegetable seeds free 
to all patrons of the road whose crops were destroyed by the re- 
cent cold snap in Florida. 


Vice-Chancellor Bird, of New Jersey, has denied the appli- 
cation of S. K. Wilson for the appointment of a receiver for the 
Trenton Passenger Railway Company. The Court held that the 
company was not insolvent, but, on the other hand, free from debt. 


Although the new association of Western and _ transconti- 
nental lines for the purpose of preserving rates seems still remote, 
the lines interested have entered into an agreement to maintain 
rates, and have finished the rate sheets and fixed on February 15th 
as the date for putting them into effect. 

Kk 

Negotiations for the control by the Boston and Maine of the 
recently opened Boston and Arostook Railroad extension have 
been under way for some time, and within a day or two steps will 
be taken to bring the line over to the Maine Central, which is 
practically owned by the Boston and Maine. 

A new traffic arrangement has been completed by which the 
Boston and Maine is to place the business of the Canadian Pacific 
lines throughout the Old Colony system of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad at Boston rates. The large inter- 
change which will follow this arrangement will be made at Lowell 
and Worcester. 


The Protective Committee for the junior securities of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company give notice that the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, of New York ; Fidelity In- 
surance, Trust and Safe Deposit Company, of Philadelphia, and 
the Credit Lyonnais, of London, will act as depositories of securi- 
ties for the committee, and holders are requested to deposit such 
against the temporary receipts of the depositories, the time for 
receiving the securities being limited to February 15th next. 


* 

F. P. Olcott, Chairman of the Reading Reorganization Com- 
mittee, gives notice that the committee now holds $33,099,000 of 
general mortgage bonds under the bondholders’ agreement of May 
7, 1894. They-will continue to receive further deposits with July 
1, 1893, coupon attached, until January 31, 1895, after which date 
no bonds will be received, except upon terms to be announced 
thereafter. ‘The committee has also received and holds under the 
terms of its announcement of January 2d, $12,182,300 of first pre- 
ferred income bonds, $6,261,600 of second preferred income bonds, 
$8,631,400 of third preferred income bonds, 456,988 shares of 
stock, and $6,462,900 deferred income bonds. 

S* 


A dispatch from Chicago says that the passenger department 
of the Santa Fe Road will be entirely reorganized. No heads are 
lost in the general shifting of position which will take place. 
J. J. Byrne, for a long time Passenger Traffic Manager, becomes 
General Passenger Agent of the Southern California and the At- 
lantic and Pacific, with headquarters at Los Angeles, the office he 
formerly held being abolished. H.G. Thompson will come from 
Los Angeles to Chicago, and take charge of the overflow in the 





Wanamaker’s 


This Store is the Porch 


to the World of Economy—that is 





to say of true economy. 

It is easier to make claims to 
things than it is to prove such 
claims. If only all our work were 
as easy as it is to show why this 


store might be called 
Le Grand Magasin D Econoinies ! 


Not that every price is lower, for 
that is impossible. Storekeepers 
shrewdly sell at about the same 
prices all articles and stuffs easily 
recognizable at other stores. Yet 
where there is one thing of which 
the value is well known there are 
seventeen things, perhaps seventy, 
All milk looks alike, 
but by standing at the pump you 


not known. 


will find that the quality cannot be 


told by the whiteness. 


Be it remembered that the face of 
an article does not always show its 
grade. Five times out of six the 
effort of manufacturers is (and a 
wrong one it is) to reduce the cost 
of goods by lowering the quality— 
and not disclosing the difference. 

Our rules fix fair prices for all 
classes of goods and the most inex- 
perienced takes no risk here when 
selecting articles of which the buyer 
has no knowledge either as regards 
quality or price. 

Is not this a comfortable service? 

There is often an illusion about 
low prices by which true economy is 
lost. 

In building up this store so that 
it will stay we have it always in 
mind not to take money from our 
customers unless we can return the 


largest value of goods and service. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
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WORSTED YARNS 


Selling Agent for Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted. Mills Merion 
Worsted Mills 


No. 17 Bank Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Barker & Company 
429 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 


Conduct a general financial business. 
Special facilities for the negotiation 
of corporation and other loans, both 
in American and European markets. 
European correspondents very in- 
fluential. Stocks and bonds bought 


and sold on commission. 





the F, Gutekunst co. 


712 Arch Street 
Branch, 1700 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Our patrons form a roster of 
the nation’s celebrities and our 
world-wide*™ reputation has been 
secured by the conscientious care, 
thoroughness, experience, ability, 
skill, and freedom from claptrap 
and misrepresentation which dis- 
tinguish the true artist in his pro- 
fession. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, N. Y. 
REPORT OF THE JUDGES. 
This is a very fine exhibition 
of various styles of Photographs, 
both large and small. The general 
tone and finish of all the work is 
very superior. This artist thor- 
oughly understands his art, and 
deserves very high recognition. 
The Photo-mechanical pictures 
included in this exhibit represent 
some of the finest work that has 
ever been produced from a gelatine 
relief surface. For the entire ex- 
hibit we recommend the award of 
a Medal of Taste. The Medal of 
Taste awarded. 
CHAS. WAGNER HALL, 


General Superintendent. 


OUR WORK 
The Criterion Everywhere. 
Unrivaled for Delicacy, 
Tone and Finish. 
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Passenger Traffic Manager’s office. General Passenger Agent 
George T. Nicholson, whose office has hitherto been at Topeka, 
will come to Chicago, where he will have better facilities for hand- 
ling the business, while W. J. Block, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, will be transferred to Topeka. The office of Assistant 
Freight Traffic Manager will be abolished. 


sk ok 
KK 


Chatting with an interviewer a day or so ago, on “ Clerical 
Orders,” or half-rate tickets for clergymen, George W. Boyd, of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, said: ‘‘ There is no foundation what- 
ever for the statement that clerical orders have been misused, as 
far as the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is concerned. Last 
year this company issued between 13,000 and 14,000 orders to 
clergymen residing on its lines east and west of Pittsburgh, and no 
case of misuse or abuse of the privilege has come to our notice. 
Through many years of service in that branch of the railroad 
which is most intimately connected with the traveling public, my 
experience is that no class of people are more careful of the use 
of such privileges than ministers of the Gospel. If there has 
been any misuse of the orders issued by the other lines, it is due 
to the careless manner in which they have been issued, and the 
blame for their misuse should be placed upon the railroad, and 
not upon the ministers. It is an easy matter for the orders to get 
into improper hands, unless due care is observed, and this has 
doubtless caused all the trouble. Under our system, orders are 
issued only to ordained ministers of the Gospel, missionaries, and 
officers of the Salvation Army. Each person must apply to our 
local ticket agent, who certifies the application to this department, 
from which the order is issued. Unworthy persons could not 
secure orders where such a system is in vogue. This company 
has always looked upon it as a proper courtesy. Clergymen, in 
their work of shaping public opinion and of elevating the moral 
tone of the people, are certainly a most deserving class, and this 
corporation has always felt that liberal treatment accorded them 
served the double purpose of contributing to the good work, and 
aiding a most worthy class of, at best, badly-paid workers.”’ 


NUBBINS AND NUGGETS. 


A N uptown Mrs. Malaprop looks at the paper every morning 
to see the weather ‘‘ predicament.”’ 


ot 
ro 
* 


A correspondent suggests that ‘‘ mum ’’ is used as a title for 
ladies on account of their well-known love of silence. 


Which is the proudest year of a man’s life? Answer—When 
he is forty. Because in that year he is bound to XL. 





“Is your rector high church?’’ ‘‘QOh, yes.’’ ‘‘ I suppose 
he calls sin, then, a moral obliquity ?’’ ‘‘ Higher than that. He 
calls it a psychological eccentricity.”’ 


*K OK 
Ba 


The girl folded her arms across her heaving bosom. ‘‘ Get 
thee behind me, Satan,’’ she commanded. The prince of evil 
hesitated, moaned and complied. ‘‘ That hat,’’ he faltered, ‘‘ and 
those sleeves. Oh, dear!”’ 


Fred—Yes, the old gentleman will soon have another wife to 
support. Henry—What? You don’t mean to tell me he is 
going to marry another wife while your mother is alive? ‘‘ No; 
but I am going to get married.”’ 

KK 


Mrs. Smith (who is collecting for the heathen)—I just met 
your husband, my dear, and I asked him for a trifle for the poor, 
dear Matabele, and he was just as cross as he could be. Mrs. 
Jones—I don’t think so, Mrs. Smith. You don’t thoroughly 
know Mr. Jones, or you wouldn't say so. 


‘ 
* 3k 





Jones found Smith engaged in vigorously polishing his shoes. 

‘‘ What are you doing that for? I thought you always wore 
patent leather.’’ 

‘* These used to be patent leather,’’ replied Smith, painfully 
bringing his spinal column into its normal position, ‘‘ but the 
patent on them has expired.’’— Washington Pathfinder. 
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"Fie Haseltine Galleries 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street 


The largest collection of paintings for sale belonging to 


any dealer in America. 


The largest stock of etchings and engravings in the city. 


Frames of every character manufactured and old frames 


regilt. 


Paintings relined, restored, cleaned and varnished in the 


best manner. 


The Haseltine Galleries, the largest and finest in the world 


belonging to any Art Dealer, together with the 


largest collection of paintings, are open 


daily for the inspection 
of the public 


FREE! 








Men’s Shirts to Order. 


Skilled cut- 
ters and com- 
petent finishers 
employed in a 
factory fitted 
with every mod- 
ern appliance for 
prompt and ac- 
curate work,cou- 
pled with the use 
of only the best 
qualities of Lin- 
ens and Muslins, have placed the 
Shirts we make in the very front 
rank of excellence. 





These are the chief reasons for 
the marked success of our business 
in custom-made Shirts. They have 
attained a reputation for fit, work- 
manship and wearing qualities that 
is unsurpassed in the shirt-making 
world. 

Prices are the lowest possible for 
such high-class work. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Philadelphia. 





AMERICAN MARINE 


The 
Shipping 
— (Question 
in History 
and 
Politics 


BY 


William W. Bates, 


Late United States Commissioner of Navi- 
gation; formerly Manager of the Inland 
Lloyds Register; author of Rules for the 
Construction and Classification of Vessels. 


In one volume, 8vo, $4.00. 
489 pages. 
Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 
Also for sale by the Author: 


336 Centre Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE AMERICAN. 


FOR 

SALE 

BY ALL 
NEWSDEALERS. 





Slav and 
Moslem, 


BY 


J. Napier Brodhead. 


Conflicting opinions regarding 
Russia explained — Peculiarity of 
Russia’s antecedents—Tartar domi- 
nation—The Grand Dukes of Mos- 
cow—Serfdom—Democracy in Rus- 
sia—Nihilism — Russia in Asia 
The Afghan Question—The Eastern 
Question arises with the Fall of 
Constantinople , 1453—Greek Inde- 
pendence—The Crimean and Bul- 
garian Wars—Alexander III—Rus- 
sian Dissenters and Jews—George 
Kennan and the Fourth Interna- 
tional Prison Congress—The Triple 
Alliance and the Future of Con- 
stantinople. 





Silk Cloth, stamped in 
Sold by leading booksellers, 


301 pages. 
gold, $1.50. 
or mailed by 


The Aiken 
Publishing Co., 


AIKEN, S. C. 
CARDINAL GIBBONS: ‘ Very erudite ; 


* * * shows Russia to us in an entirely 
new light.’’ 









9 , & ~PS OO 
$300.00 


FOR A NAME OF A 


FLORAL WONDER. 


For particulars see Vick’s Floral Guide 
for 1895, which containscolored plates of 
Vick’s Branching Aster, Sweet Peas, Veg- 
etables, Hibiscus and Gold Flower. Hon- 
est illustrations; descriptions that de- 
scribe, not mislead; hintson sowing and 
transplanting. Printed in 17 different 
colored inks, Mailed on receipt of 10 





order. Vick’s Seeds contaia the 
germ of life. 


=== CHOICE 


SWEET PEAS 


Small Quantities at Wholesale Prices. 
40 Cents a Pound 32‘92¢ 


We have grown tons of Sweet Peas the 
past summer of a very fine quality to be 
able to give our friends a real treat, 25 
varieties and colors mixed. Think of it, 
a pound only 40 cts.3 half pound 




















ounce 10 cts. 


GOLD FLOWER, Grand Bedder, 
Charming Pot Plant, and excellent for 
Borders, 


. ioe nee COLUMBIAN 


James Vick’s Sons Seedsmen 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ae 















cents, which may be deducted from first & 










25 cts.3 quarter pound 15 cts. 3; 
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PENN MUTUAL LIF 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Offices, 921-3-5 Chestnut Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 24, 1895. 


Pursuant to the requirements of its Charter, this Company publishes the following 
statement, being the principal features of its Forty-seventh Annual Keport to Policyholders : 
ASSETS. 

City Loans, Railroad and Water Bonds, Bank and other Stocks . . $7,117,758 05 


10, 752,443 75 
709,011 63 
i. 439,650 70 
3,044,713 O1 
270,557 82 


— 024,165 65 
633,148 65 
3935345 79 


. $24,960,660 OO 


Mortgages and Ground Rents, first liens . : 
Premium Notes Secured by Reserve on Policies . , 
Home Office and Real Estate bought to secure loans . 
Loans on Collaterals, Policy Loans, etc. 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies and on 1 hand . 


NeET LEDGER ASSETS . : 
Net Deferred and Unreported Deoniets : 
Interest due and accrued, ete. 


Gross Assets, January 1, 1895. . 


LIABILITIES. 
Death Claims, reported but notdue. . 2... 2. 2 2 ee, $ 128,440 co 
Reserve at 4 per cent. to Re-insure Risks . 2. 2. 2. 2 1 ww 21,738,214 00 
Surplus due on Unreported Poiicies, etc. SE ae 78,150 38 
GENERAL SURPLUS, 4 per cent. highest legal ‘stand: ard . re ae re 3,015,855 62 


Total, as above . 


- $24,960,660 00 


BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY DURING 1894. 


Premiums and Annuities received $5,215.99} 24 
Interest, Receipts, etc. . 1,186,253 70 
Premium Abatements [Dividends to the Insured] 750,281 02 
Losses paid. . . ae SO 1,499,218 62 
Matured Endowments and Annuities : 190,842 82 
9208 Policies issued, Insuring is 22,122,114 00 
Total Policies in force 49,551, Insuring . 126,537,075 00 


Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 355,230,470 34 


TRUSTEES. “ 


John Scott, Joseph Bosler, 

Charles J. Field, Frank K. Hipple, 
Robert Dornan, Benjamin Rowland, 

R. Allison Miller, Aaron Fries, 

Noah A. Plympton, Harry Rogers, 

Frank Markoe, Samuel B, Stinson, 
Harry F. West, Harvey K. Hinchman, 
Lincoln K. Passmore, Frank Pyle, 

George K. Johnson, W. Beaumont Whitney. 


James O. Pease, 
Ellwood Johnson, 
William C., Houston, 
William H. Rhawn, 
Atwood Smith, 

John H. Watt, 

N. Parker Shortridge, 
Richard S, Brock, 
Benjamin Allen, 


EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 
HORATIO S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary and Treasurer. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. 
JOHN W. HAMER, Manager of Loan Department. 
HENRY C. LIPPINCOTT, Manager of Agencies. 
HENRY H. HALLOWELL, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 
J. LEITHMANN, Jr., Comptroller. 
JOHN J.McCLOY, Supervisor of Applications and Death Claims. 
OLIVER P. REX, M. D., Medical Director. 
J. ALLISON SCOTT, M. D., Assistant Medical Director. 
H. TOULMIN, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
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Club of ten subscribers $10.00 per 
annum. Advertising rate for short 


and long time furnished on appli- 
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Business and Editorial Offices, Forrest 


Building, 
119 South Fourth Street 
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